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UNIVERSITY OF CRACOW. 


“ Cracow,” says one of the most intel- 
ligent travellers of our times, ‘ exhibits 
the ruins of a magnificent capital in 
fuins.” Jt is a melancholy memorial of 
the primitive splendour of Poland; and 
its scenes of desolation would make 
“the very angels weep.” The city was 
founded by Cracus, one of the earliest 
of the Polish rulers, whose virtues and 
genius are highly eulogized by histo- 
rians: ‘he repressed the licentious, 
encouraged the peaceable, established 
tribunals for the administration of jus- 
tice, and triumphed over all his enemies, 
domestic and foreign.’? His grave was 
long denoted by a large earthen ¢umulus 
on the bank of the Vistula; and a little 
higher up was a similar erection, re- 
ported, by tradition, to be the sepul- 
chral monument of his danghter Wenda, 
whose marvelluus story we quoted a few 
weeks since. Beyond these memorials, 
a place of interest in later history is 
eagerly pomted out to the traveller :— 
the field of Zechokino, a spot where the 
brave Kosciusko, with a band of pea- 
sant soldiers, gained a victory over the 
Vou. xviti, H 


Russians during their second attack 
upon the liberties of Poland. 

Cracow was formerly the capital of 
Poland, where the kings were elected 
end crowned, and once almost the cen- 
tre of the Polish dominions ; but is now 
a frontier town. It stands in an exten- 
sive plain, watered by the Vistula. 
Many of the streets are broad and hand- 
some ; the great square is very spa- 
cious, and has several well-built houses, 
once richly furnished and well inhabited, 
but mostly now either uninhabited or in 
a state of decay. Almost every build- 
ing bears striking marks of ruined gran- 
deur; the churches alone seem to pre- 
serve their original splendour. The 
devastation of this unfortunate city was 
begun by the Swedes at the commence- 
ment of the last century, when it was 
besieged and taken by Charles XII; 
but it has since suffered far more de- 
structive mischief. The effects of can- 
non, grape, and musket-shot, are still 
discernible on the walls and houses. 
Such is the description of Coxe, whose 
travels first appeared in the ee ie 
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James, who visited Peland -in 1813-14, 
says on driving through the place, the 
streets appeared old and dismal, and 
marked in general with that aspect of 
gloom which the decay of a once flou- 
rishing trade never fails to produce. In 
the outskirts appeared many houses 
fallen into neglect, and in an absolute 
state of ruin. The fact indeed, that 
out of a population which once con- 
sisted of 80,000 only a fourth part should 
now remain, is conclusive, and may 
serve to give an idea of the present 
lonesome and impoverished condition of 
Cracow. 

The University is described by 
Coxe, as follows :— ‘ 

« The university was founded and en- 
dowed by Casimir the Great, and im- 
peoere and completed by Ladislaus 

aghellon; the number of students 
amounts to about 600; the library is 
not remarkable either for the number or 
rarity of the books. Among the prin- 
cipal objects of attention, the librarian 
pointed out a Turkish book, of no in- 
trinsic value, but esteemed a curiosity 
because found among the spoils at the 
battleof Chotzim, and presented by John 
Sobieski to the university, as the memo- 
rial of a victory which saved his country 
from desolation, and raised him to the 
throne of Poland. This university was 
formerly, and not unjustly, called the 
mother of Polish literature, as it prin- 
cipally supplied the other seminaries 
with professors and men of learning ; 
but its lustre has been greatly obscured 
by the removal of the royal residence to 
Warsaw, and still more by intestine con- 
vulsions. 

“ The most flourishing period of the 
university was under Sigismond Augus- 
tus in the sixteenth century ; when se- 
veral of the German reformers fled from 
the persecutions of the emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and found an asylum in this 
city. They gave to the world several 
versions of the sacred writings, and other 
theological publications, which diffused 
the reformed religion over great purt of 
Poland.” 

The fall of the University was, how- 
ever, reserved for Austria to complete. 
Towards the year 1806, under the plea 
that the spirit of the students of Cracow 
was too revolutionary to consist with a 
monarchical government, she destroyed 
that venerable seat of learning, which 
during more than four centuries had 
supported the religion and the civiliza- 
tion of Poland ; and though in lieu she 
founded a college at Leopol, the jealous 
regulations and vigorous surveillance 
introduced into that seminary were not 
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likely to fill its halls with native stu- 
dents. / 

The University of Warsaw was like- 
wise founded in 1816, in liey of that of 
Cracow; it has 48° professors, and 
about 750 students. 


CHOLERA, é&c. 
(To the Editor.) 


I send you the. following extraordinary 
fact, which is taken from Memoires ou 
Souvenirs et Anecdotes, par St. M. Le: 
Comte de Segur. 

This anecdote may serve, in the pecue: 
liar circumstance in which England is 
now placed, to show the evil of aban-} 
doning ourselves to fear: all diseases are 
generally increased by the nervous state 
of the patient, consequently every effort 
should be made to guard against unner, 
soma dread, or what is called a panic 

ear. 

Louis XV. of France, in the month 
of April, 1774, as he was proceeding; 
on a hunting expedition, met a funeral 
procession and approached the coffin, 
As he was a man fond of asking ques- 
tions, he inquired whom they were 
going to inter: he was informed that it 
was the body of a young woman who. 
had died of the small-pox. The king 
was instantly seized with terror, he re- 
turned to his palace, and was, two days 
after, attacked by this cruel malady, the 
mere name of which had frightened 
him. He received his death-blow: his 
blood became inflamed, mortification 
appeared, he died. His body was co- 
vered with lime, and he was carried 
without ceremony to Saint Denis. Forty 
days after, his obsequies were perform- 
ed, and he was placed with great pomp 
in the tomb of his ancestors. 

INTERPRES. 

*,” The newspapers have lately teem- 
ed with recipes for the Cholera. The 
Leeds Intelligencer gives the following 
“ by a gentleman who vouches for its 
efficacy in a great number of cases of 
cholera morbus, and affections of the 
bowels generally :—Prepared chalk six 
drams; white sugar two drams; gum 
arabic two drams; tincture of opium 
thirty drops; essence of ginger thirty 
drops;.. tincture of kino, (misprinted 
kion ‘half’ ‘an Otince ; water seven ounces. 
Two table spoonsful twice a day.” 

The Morning Herald gives the fol- 
lowing as Sir Matthew Tierney’s recipe 
for this disease :—‘‘ Cajeput oil, twenty 
five drops in a wine glass of hot water. 
If not relieved in five minutes, take 
fifty more.” 
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THE BARD'S MONOLOGUE. 
( For the Mirror.) 
HE, whose spirit loves to soar 
*Mid the spheres of Bardic lore, 
Borne aloft on seraph wings, 
Harping some celestial things, 
Feeding hope and sweet desire 
With the flames of living fire ; 
He alone has felt the throes 
And the pangs of earthly wues, 
Felt the anguish and the smart 
Carking in a broken heart, 
Ever carking while he pants 
Under everlasting wants: 
Drowned in misery forlorn— 
Thus poor Chattertun did mourn! 


Oft { revel in my dreams, 
Warm and basking in the beams 
Of that genial spring of light, 
Mirth and every soft delight, 
Poesy, from whence arise 
Melting charms of Paradise. 
Oft my fancy roams astray 

At the twilight hour of day, 
Through some solitary scene, 
Solemn, silent and serene, 

Or in some sequestered spot 
Musing on my checkered lot. 
Oh! ‘tis charming to behold 
Blazonries of streaming gold, 
Spangling brilliantly and bright 
In the firmament of night. 

See the blooming blush of May, 
See young summer laughing gay, 
Nature decked in every hue, 
Sapphire, emerald, and blue, 
Redolent of fragrant flowers, 
Jessamines of amorous bowers, 
Buds of amaranths—as those 
Pendent o'er a sy!ph's repose. 
But alas! a deadly sting 

Galls the good of every thing ; 
Loveliest visions of the mind 
Quickly vanish, and I find 
Thoughts and recollections sad 
Tn my bosom once so glad. 

And if e’er a prospect fair 
Gilds the shadows of despair, 
Soon again a tempest sore, 
Darkening, lowering as before, 
Leaves me but a faint relief 

In my melancholy grief : 
Drowned in misery forlorn— 
Thus poor Chatterton did mourn! 


Had I but a heart of steel, 
Such a heart as could not feel, 
Such a spirit, such a soul, 

As were free from all control, 
Then perhaps I could enjoy 
Happiness with less alloy, 
Weather out the ruthless strife 
In a reckless mood of life, 

As I waged the war of fate, 
Cool and tranquil, and sedate. 


But alas, my bosom yearns, 
Sighs in anguish when it learns 
All the wretchedness of man, 
Since the dreary world began, 
All the sorrows that impend 
Over bim till “i , shall end. 


Yes, alas, the weeping muse 
Gnaws to pour her tears profuse, 
To bedew her sombre strains 
O’er the melodies and pains, 
Over the horrors that embrace 
Every child of Adam’s race. 
Her’s the woe of every age 

By a settled heritage, 

Ever ready to enbance 

By a retrospective glance, 
Shades of terrors that were cast 
Over generations past ; 

Ever ready to enbance, 

Deep endurance in advance 

Of sume black events in doom, 
Written on that awful gloom, 
Where futurity conceals 

With impenetrable seals 
Things unsearchable afar, 
Waiting for the reigning star, 
Till the destinies unfold 

Every ordinance of old, 
Reaching forth their sacred rod 
Over the providence of God. 


But tis useless to bewail 

And repeat the mystic tale, 

Such as many a Bard of yore 

Numbered on Plimlimmon hoar, 

Such as many a Druid still 

Numbers on some Cambrian hill : 

Drowned in misery forlorn— 

Thus poor Chatterton did mourn ! 
Goronwy. 


GENERAL DIEBITSCH. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue late Count Diebitsch Sabalkan- 
sky, born May 13, 1785, was de- 
scended from an ancient and noble 
Silesian family: his father was an officer 
of such distinguished talent, that Frede- 
rick the Great, a short time before his 
death, appointed him on his personal 
staffasextra-adjutant. After Frederick’s 
demise, he occupied the post of garrison- 
major at Breslaw; and when holding 
this post, was one day agreeably sur- 
prised by receiving a ministerial des- 
patch addressed to ‘ Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel von Diebitsch.’? In his delight at 
this unexpected honour, he spread the 
tidings instantly among his comrades, 
and solicited his commander to make it 
public on the day’s parade; the request 
was refused, because his superior had 
received no official intimation of his pro- 
motion; and indeed it turned out that 
the whole arose from a blunder on the 
part of the office clerk who had directed 
the despatch. Major Diebitsch, deem- 
ing that he had compromised his cha- 
racter with the government, sent in his 
resignation, left his son to complete his 
education in the academy for cadets at 
Berlin, and entered the service of Ruse 
sia. He was immediately intrusted with 
an important command, and created a 
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major-general on the staff of the Empe- 
ror Paul; and his son having received 
a commission in the Russian guards, he 
wrote to Frederick William II., request- 
ing his sanction to the transfer of his 
own services ; but at the same time in- 
sisting that, as his child had been edu- 
cated in a Prussian military school, and 
at that time held a commission as a se- 
cond lieutenant in the Prussian army, 
the services of that child should be devo- 
ted to the Prussian state. Frederick, 
however, refused to shackle his sanction 
with any such stipulation; and‘the con- 
sequence was, that the late Field Mar- 
shal Diebitsch, who has acquired so 
brilliant a name, enlisted under Russian 
banners. His stratagetic acquirements, 
as far as regards theory, were perfected 
in the military school at St. Petersburgh ; 
he rose rapidly from the Guards to an 
appointment on the staff: though 
young, his talent was so eminent as to 
entitle him to the grades of Lieutenant- 
General and Quarter-Master-General in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814; and 
he became subsequently Adjutant-Gene- 
ral to the late Emperor Alexander, 
whose confidence in him descended to 
the carpe y emperor, Nicholas. In the 
conflict of Austerlitz he was wounded by 
a gary ball, which lodged in the palm 
of | is hand. The Marshal also distin- 
guished himself in the actions of Eylau 
and Friedland, and in the celebrated 
campaign of 1812. At Dresden he re- 
ceived a severe contusion, and had two 
horses killed under him. The pas- 
sage of the Balcan and his operations 
in Poland ure of too recent a date to 
need repetition. Poland has been to 
Diebitsch what Russia was to Napoleon; 
the overthrow of their military despotism, 
and the destruction of the colossal 
power of their adopted countries. 
W. G. C. 


Retrospective Gleanings. 


CURIOUS ANCIENT TENURES. 


Wiuiam, sonof William de Alesbury, 
held three-yard-lands of the king in 
Alesbury, Bucks, by the sergeuntry of 
finding straw for the bed of the king, 
and to straw his chamber ; and by pay- 
ing three eels tu the king, when he 
should come to Alesbury in winter, 
and also finding for the king when 
he should come to Alesbury in summer, 
straw for his bed, and moreover grass or 
rushes to straw his chamber, and also 
paying two green geese; and these 
services aforesaid, he was to perform 
twice a year, if the king should happen 
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to come three times to Alesbury, and 
not oftener. 

The manor of Brineston, in the 
county of Chester, is held of the king 
in capite, by the service of finding a 
man in the army of the king, going into 
Scotland, barefoot, clothed with a shirt, 
and breeches, having in one hand a bow 
with a string, and in the other an arrow 
unfeathered. 

William de Albemarle, held the 
Manor of Loston, by the sergeantry of 
finding for the king, two arrows and 
one loaf of oat-bread, when he should 
hunt in the forest of Dartmoor, Devon. 

Henry de Averyng held the manor of 
Morton in Essex, in capite of the king, 
by the sergeantry of finding one man 
with a horse, of the price of ten shil- 
lings, und four horse-shoes, and one 
leather sack, and one iron jug, as often 
as it should happen for the king to go 
into Wales with his army, at his own 
charges, for forty days. 

The manor of Moor, in Hertford- 
shire, formerly belonged to the Abbey 
of St. Alban’s. In the year 1431, a 
tenant named Fleete, refused to pay the 
quit rents or to perform the covenanted 
services, preted by the abbot ; among 
which was that of finding for his use, 
and that of his successors, ‘one nag- 
horse to carry him to Tynemouth, 
whenever he or they should visit that 
cell.” ‘“‘ The dispute (says Newcome,) 
was at length decided in favour of the 
abbot, by Sir William Babyngton, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas; and 
Fleete was compelled to the observance 
of the accustomed homage and fealty.” 

Mardley Bury, a subordinate manor 
in the parish of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, 
was formerly held by the rent of a July 
clove-flower. 

Solomon Attlefeld held land at Ke- 
perland and Atterton, in Kent, that as 
often as the king would cross the sea, 
the said Solomon and his heirs oughi to 
go with him, to hold his head on the 
sea, if it were needful. 

Sir Osbert de Long-Champ, knight, 
held certain land which is called Oven- 
helle, in Kent, by the service of fol- 
lowing the king and his army into Wales, 
forty days, at his own costs, with a 
horse of the price of six shillings, a 
sack of the price of sixpence, and with 
a needle to the same sack. 

The manor of Wilmington, in Kent, 
was anciently held by a family of the 
same name, by the service of finding for 
the king, one pothook for his meat, 
whenever he should come within the 
manor. 

Seaton, another manor, near Wil- 
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mington, was, in the time of Henry III. 
held also in grand sergeantry, by the 
service of providing one man, called a 
Vautrer, i. e. a wild-boar hunter, to 
lead three greyhounds, when the king 
should go into Gascoign, and till he had 
worn out a pair of shoes of the price of 
fourpence, bought at the cost of the 
king. ‘ 
The manor of Shorne, in Kent, 
was held by Roger de Northwood, in 
capite by the service of carrying a white 
standard in the king’s wars, towards 
Scotland, at his own expense, for forty 
days. 

The manor of West, or Little Peck- 
ham, in Kent, was held in the time of 
King John by the service of bearing 
one of the king’s goshawks beyond sea, 
when demanded, from the Feast of St. 
Michael to that of the Purification. 
Oxenhoath, near the above manor, was 
formerly held of the manor of Hoo, 
near Rochester, by the yearly payment 
of a pair of gilt spurs. 

Robert de Eylesford held three-yard 
lands in Lewe, in the county of Oxford, 
of the king, by the service of finding a 
man with a bow and arrows, for forty 
days, at his own cost, whensoever it 
should happen that the king went to 
Wales with his army. 

Ela, Conntess of Warwick, in the 
13th year of King Edward I., held the 
manor of Hokenorton, in Oxfordshire, 
by the sergeantry of carving at the 
king’s table on his birthday, and she 
to have the knife the king then uses at 
table. 

Laurence de Broke, for his hamlet of 
Ronham, in Middlesex, found the king 
one soldier, a horse worth five shillings, 
a sack worth fivepence, and a brooch 
worth twopence, (this brooch was a kind 
of cup, jug, pot, or basin,) for forty 
days, at his own expense, whenever his 
army should be within the four seas. 
“ This was settled (says Blount,) at the 
Stone Cross, which stood neare the May 
Pole in the Strand, London, where the 
judges, itinerant, used in old times to 
sit.” 

Roger Corbet held the manor of Chet- 
tington, in the county of Salop, of the 
king in capite, by the service of finding 
one footman, in time of war, in the 
king’s army in Wales, with one bow 
and three arrows, and one pale, and 
carrying with him one bacon, or salted 
hog; and when he comes to the army, 
delivering to the king’s marshal a moiety 
of the bacon; and thence the marshal 
was to deliver to him daily, some of that 
moiety for his dinner, so long as he 
stayed in the army; and he was to fol- 
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low the army so long as that half of the 
bacon should last. 

Peter. Spileman paid a fine to the 
king for the lands which he held by the 
sergeantry of. finding an esquire, with a 
hambergelt, or coat of mail, for forty 
days in England, and of finding litter 
for the king’s bed, and hay for the 
king’s palfrey, when the king should 
lie at Brockenerst, in the county of 
Southampton. 

John de Rockes held the manor of 
Winterslew, in the county of Wilts, by 
the service, that when the king should 
abide at Clarendon, he should come to 
the palace of the king there, and go 
into the butlery and draw out of any 
vessel he should find in the said butlery, 
at his choice, as much wine as should 
be needful for making a pitcher of 
claret, which he should make at the 
king’s charge, and that he should serve 
the king with a cup, and should have 
the vessel from whence he took the 
wine, with all the remainder of the 
wine left in the vessel, from whence the 
king should drink that claret. 

Mr. Blount says, “ Whilst I was pe- 
rusing many of our, both public and pri- 
vate, records for other ends, I thought a 
small collection of some remarkable 
Tenures of Lands, and unusual Cus- 
toms of some Manors, might not be 
unacceptable to the studious, who when 
weary with poring upon Littleton’s 
Tenures, and his learned Commentator, 
might relaxare fibulam by recurring to 
these, and smile at the inoffensive mirth 
both of our Kings, in former times, and 
Lords of Manors in creating them; 
some of which I confess are since con- 
verted into a rent, having a Modo Ar- 
rentatur entered in the record, others 
are by length of time disused, and others 
yet remain in force; as not long since 
I had the curiosity to ask an officer in 
the Exchequer, whether he ever re- 
membered any herring pies paid to the 
king for the Manor of Carlton, in Nor- 
folk. ‘ Yes, very well,’ answered he, 
‘for we had some of them in court 
among us here last term.’ ” He further 
says, “ Neither are these kind of Te- 
nures unusual in other countries; for 
we read of a Queen of Hungary, who 
upon her death bed bequeathed the city 
and province of Altenburg to one of the 
lords of her court, upon condition that 
he and his successors should always 
keep a certain number of peacocks ; in 
defect thereof, the territory should re- 
vert to the crown.” — See Blount’s ' 
Fragmenta Antiquitatis, or Ancient 
Tenures of Lands, §c. 
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Motes of a Reader. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Tats is really an interesting little book 
for little folks, and it bears the high 
recommendation of coming from the 
ingenious author of Conversations on 
Chemistry,’? which has run through 
many editions, and is attributed, we 
believe, rightly, to Mrs. Marcet. 

A page or two of these stories would 
scarcely satisfy ‘children of a larger 
growth,’’ so that we can only observe 
that no word in the book exceeds three 
syllables, and the whole is in the very type 
of simplicity. The last story, a visit to 
a chalk-pit and a coal-pit is ingeniously 
told; each page of the volume having 
its rational inquiries and replies in the 
prettiest colloquial style of the author. 
We may name a specimen of the manner 
in which this little conversation is car- 
ried on. The juvenile hero sees some 
men in a chalk-pit, and having himself 
only used chalk to draw with, the little 
fellow inquires ‘‘What is the use of 
digging such a quantity of chalk ? Why, 
there is enough to draw with for a hun- 
dred years, if all the boys did nothing 
but draw.’? “Chalk is good for many 
other things besides drawing,’’ replies the 
man: ‘it makes mortar to build walls 
with.”? “Qh, yes, I remember seeing 
the bricklayers spreading the mortar 
between the bricks, when they were 
building the house: and what else is 
chalk good for ?’’ Then follow its uses 
as plaster, whitewash, and in plate- 
powder, and this leads to the burning 
of chalk into lime, and so on, as the 
wise man of Scripture saith “ precept 
upon precept, line upon line, here a 
little and there a little.’’ Altogether, 
we are much pleased with this literary 
trifle and recommend it to all caterers 
for little persons; but, the book bids 
fair to be known by the author rather 
than by its title. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


Tre Second Part of Mr. Britton’s Archi- 
tectural Dictionury has reached us op- 
portunely enough to quote from it the 
following synoptical particulars of the 
old Bridges. ‘The most interesting 
ancient bridge of England, in its extent 
and historical relations, is that of London, 
which forms a road of communication 
between the south-eastern extremity of 
the city and Southwark.’”’ The history 
of this edifice, its first erection, recon- 
struction, additions, alterations, and 
eventful changes, have been minutely 
and judiciously narrated in a volume 


intituled Chronicles of London Bridge ; 
also in vol. ii. of Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London. Dion 
Cassius states, that the Gauls, about 
a.D. 44, passed a bridge on the Thames ; 
and Snorro Sturlesoni asserts that a 
bridge wide enough for two carriages to 
pass each other, was standing at Lon- 
don in 1008. According to Stow (Sur- 
vey of London, vol. i. p. 57), the monks 
of St. Mary Overies were the first buil- 
ders of the bridge. With many houses, 
churches, &c., it was nearly swept away 
by a whirlwind, or hurricane, in No- 
vember, 1091. In 1176, the first stone 
bridge was commenced here, by Peter, 
curate of Colechurch; it was thirty- 
three years in progress, was 926 feet in 
length, 20 in width, and was 40 feet, in 
the centre, above the surface of the 
water; near the middle was a draw- 
bridge. It consisted of twenty pointed 
arches, supported by massive piers. of 
from 24 to 34 feetin thickness. A cha- 
el was built on the eastern central pier, 

in which the architect was afterwards 
interred ; and at the two ends of the 
bridge were fortified gates. If not at 
the original formation of the bridge, 
very soon afterwards, several houses 
were built on it; for in the year 1213, 
a fire occurred on the Southwark side, 
which produced very calamitous effects : 
a concourse of people assembled on the 
bridge, and whilst they were occupied 
in extinguishing the flames on the south 
side, the city end took fire, and thus 
enclosed the people between the two 
conflagrations. Dismay and terror en- 
sued; many sought safety in descending 
to the sterlings and to boats, under the 
bridge ; but, according to Stow, ‘‘ above 
three thousand persons were destroyed.” 
To detail all the direct and incidental 
dotes ted with this bridge,— 

the tilts, tournaments, and markets held 
on it,—the decapitated heads of the 
Lollards and rebels exhibited on its 
tower and gate,—the numerous royal 
edicts, charters, and patents to levy tolls, 
obtain rates, and exact pontage,—the 
many accidents which have occurred on 
and under it,—the complicated water- 
works attached to it,—would occupy 
much space, but would afford many stri- 
king facts illustrative of the customs and 
manners of the Londoners at different 
ages. The houses on each side were 
partly founded on the road-way, and 
partly sustained on timber-work rising 
rom the sterlings. At three places 
there were parapets, admitting views of 
the river. With various additions, by 
widening and strengthening it, and by 
taking away a pier, and thus forming 
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two arches into one, this bridge has 
continued to the present time (1831) ; 
but it is now destined to be taken down, 
a new one of five arches having been 
erected to supply its place, at a little 
distance westward. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
Progresses, and, from the announcement 
of a Second Series, and the reprinting 
of part of the first, we judge with suc- 
cess. The present volume, the 4th, 
contains Discourses by Bishop Hunting- 

* ford, Hobart, and Sumner, and two of 
Archbishop Lawrence’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, with other Sermons, &c. There 
are also two by the late venerable Arch- 
deacon Nares; in one of which, “ Love 
the Principle of true Religion,” from 
“T drew them with the cords of a man, 
with the bands of love,’”’ (Hosea xi. 4.) 
the following passages occur to us as 
very beautiful : 

Love was always the foundation of 
true religion.* God was first made 
known to the parents of mankind by his 
goodness. He created them ; he placed 
them in a‘paradise of delights; he in- 
formed and assisted them by benificent 
revelations of himself. It was not 
— that they should fail to love 
im: they could only love him. But 
as soon as they had sinned, immediately 
they began to fear. ‘ When I heard 
thy voice, I was afraid, and hid myself.’ 
(Gen. iii. 10.) 
Of the coming of Christ on earth :— 

His purpose seems to have been to 
show completely that God would draw 
mankind to him, as his prophet had 
foretold, “‘ with the cords of a man, and 
with the bands of love.’? The cords of 
a man can only mean the natural feelings 
and proper motives of our human na- 
ture; and in order to draw us to love 
God by such means, every thing must be 
made clear to our understandings, con- 
cerning the goodness and the justice of 
God. Whatever mystery must, of neces- 
sity, hang uver some parts of a covenant 
formed to connect finite man with the 
infinity of God ; still, if man was to have 
a natural love for God,—that is, one 
suited to his nature,—it must be made 
clear to him that God is infinitely 
good and just, as well as holy; for, 


* Note. Human mythology had made 
some advances to improvement when it 
had learned to consider its gods as 
givers of good things (Swrngas eawv) ; 
and the idea of deifying human bene- 
factors might have been suggested by 
the desire of having some certain friends 
in their imaginary heaven. 
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without that, no love natural to man 
could be produced. No clouds must- 
envelope this part of the dispensa- 
tion ; nor must we be driven to ask our- 
selves in vain, ‘ Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right ?”? otherwise our 
love to God must be unnatural and 
forced, consequently not sincere, nor’ 
seated in the heart. 

No clouds, in fact, are interposed ; 
every thing is plain and clear in this 
part of the subject, till darkened by the 
false systems of men. It is made as 
intelligible as words can make it, that 
the “Lord will judge the world in 
righteousness, and minister judgment to 
the people in uprightness,”’ as he pro-: 
mised by his prophet David. Psalm ix. 
8. He sent his blessed Son to call us 
to salvation; he has commanded us to: 
love him, for the reason most consonant 
to human feeling, because he has so 
loved us. He has commanded us to 
love each other, becauseit is natural for 
brethren of good dispositions so to do. 
One affection is as natural as the other ;. 
but, though the love of God is first in 
dignity and importance, the love of man 
is, of necessity, first in order; for, as 
St. John asks, “ he that loveth not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God, whom he hath not seen ?”’ 
1 John, iv. 20.—We are also taught to 
love God, not selfishly, because he has: 
loved us partially, or to the exclusion of 
others ; but benevolently, because he 
hath so demonstrated his love éo adi man- 
kind, 


THE NOVELIST’S LIBRARY 

Has commenced well with Smollett’s 
Humphry Clinker, handsomely printed, 
embellished by Cruikshank, and we 
must add, superbly bound in watered: 
canvass, blue, and gold. Prefixed is a 
memoir of Smollett, by Mr. T. Roscoe: 
of the Novelist the following is a good 
intellectual portrait : 

The characters of literary men pre- 
sent very various degrees of difficulty to 
the biographical inquirer. While the’ 
springs which give birth to the noble 
thoughts and conceptions of one order, 
lie too deep in the heart to admit of 
being traced either to their origin or in 
their course, the impulses which set the 
intellects of others in action are the 
common accidents or passions of our 
nature, and their operation is open and 
manifest. It is to the latter class that 
Smollett belongs. Endowed with a 
lively disposition, spirits as elastic as the 
gales of his own mountains, and a poet- 
ical imagination, he quickly seized on 
the most striking traits of every scene 
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and every individual character presented 
to his observation. ‘he vale of Leven 
and its associations were early dear to his 
fancy and affections; and his ardent 
feelings prompted him to display the 
objects so beloved in his youth, in verses 
which the best of poets would be glad 
to have written. But even in his boy- 
hood, the shrewdness and penetration, 
the love of satire and caricature, which 
appear so markedly in his subsequent 
writings, seem to hold more than half 
session of his mind; and his course 
rom the commencement, was that of an 
active, aspiring man, of great intelligence, 
and warm temperament ; but possessing 
a knowledge of character, and a suscep- 
tibility to external scenes, in far greater 
proportion than either imagination or 
sentiment. 





UNITED EFFORTS: 
A mopest volume of 100 pages, “the 
mutual offspring of a Brother and Sis- 
ter.”’ The following lines on the Violet, 
are in a pleasing strain : 
Beauty and innocence combin'd 
Resemble thee; in thee we find 
A blessing oft desir’d : 
Amid the bustling scenes around, 
Tho’ one, alas! but seldom found; 
To live in peace, retir'd. 

We know that families are checkered 
in brains as in bulk, so that these 
« Efforts”? ure worthy of treasure. Let 
not their modest title mar their merit. 


She Maturalist. 


THE GIGANTIC WHALE. 


Mvcu of the small-shot of wit and pun 
has been lately fired at an extensive Pa- 
vilion erected upon the area of the King’s 
Mews, at Charing Cross. Epigramma- 
lists, (probably with Carlton House in 
their recollection,) have called it the 
“Palace of the Prince of W(A)ales ;” 
others a tub for a Whale, &c.; but we 
must assure them that the stupendous 
occupant, (if a skeleton can be so call- 
ed,) of this handsome building is en- 
titled to their courteous attention. 

The interior of the Pavilion is taste- 
fully fitted up: in its centre is placed 
the entire oe am of an immense spe- 
cimen of the Greenland Whale (Balena 
Mysticetus.) The entire animal was found 
dead, floating off the coast of Belgium, 
about twelve miles distant from Ostend, 
November 3, 1827, by a crew of fisher- 
men ; their boat being of too weak ton- 
nage and sail to move so enormous a 
mass, they hailed two other boats to 
their assistance, and the three together 
towed the Whale towards Ostend Har- 
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bour, on entering which, the cable with 
which it was fastened to the boats, broke, 
and it was cast on the sands east of the 
harbour, where the preparatory opera- 
tions of dissecting, cleaning, &c. were 
effected. The dimensions, weight, &c. 
of the Whale are stated as follow :— 





Feet. 

Total Length of the Animal - - - 9% 
Breadth of ditto . = a 4 . 18 
Lengthofthehead - - - - - 2 
Height of thecranium = - @ * elev 4 
Length of the vertebralcolumn = - - 6 

Number of the vertebra a 
Number of the ribs, 28— Length of ditto 9 
Lengthof the fins - - jn ° ® 12 
Length of the fingers ee a 4 
Widthofthetail - - - + - 2 
Length of ditto id 3 


Weight of the Animal when found, 249 tons, or 
480,000 Ibs. 
Wetapt of the Skeleton only, 35 tons, or 70,000 


Quantity of Oil extracted from the blubber, 

4,000 gallons, or 40,000 Ibs. 

Weight of the rotten flesh buried in the sand, 
85 tons, or 170,000 Ibs. 

Cuvier, and the Professors of the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, estimate 
this enormous animal to have lived from 
900 to 1,000 years; and one proof of 
its great age is in the cartilages of the 
fingers of the hands or side fins, which 
are perfectly ossified, or converted into 
bone. 

At Ostend this wonder of the deep 
created what journalists call a sen- 
sation among all ranks of the people, 
and our gay neighbours made its cap- 
ture the occasion of three days fetes, 
with a host of allegorical and proces- 
sional accompaniments, which are detail- 
ed in a Memoir pour servir of the whole 
affair. The proprietors next visited 
Paris, and there pitched their pavi- 
lion in Place Lows XV., where the 
Skeleton was inspected by all the savans 
as well as the sight-loving persons of 
the Capital. Thence they journeyed to 
London, where we hope the exhibition 
will receive all the encouragement it 
merits. 

Theskeleton, as our Engraving shows, 
is ingeniously supported upon iron-work. 

he bones are bound or cemented toge- 
ther, and the appearance of the whole is 
unique. The breast-fins, or hands, as they 
are properly called, can scarcely fail to 
attract the notice of the most listless 
visiter.° The upper jaw was provided 

* Dr, Harwood in his recent Lecture on the 
Whale, says, ‘‘ The breast fins, iustead of being 
composed of straight spines, like those of fishes, 
conceal bones and muscles formed very like 
those of the fore-legs of land animals; but so 
enveloped in dense skin, that the finzers have no 
separate motion, though the Aand (if it may be 
called so) is flat, very pliant, large, and strong, 
evabling the whale to sustain the young closely 
com d to its body, as was remarked by 
Aristotle. Cuvier states the young of the whale 
to be twenty feet Jong at the moment of its birth, 


with 800 pieces of baleen, improperly 
termed whalebone.t The brain, a model 
of which is exhibited, appears extraor- 
dinarily small. 

The fitting-up of the: Saloon or Pavi- 
lion is in tasteful convenience. Around 
the building is a gallery, the skeleton 
being placed in the area, or pit. Within 
the ribs is a stage, to which the visiter 
ascends by a flight of steps. Here are 
tables and seats; on the former we 
found three vol of péde’s 
Natural History, and a folio Album, 
with epigrams, puns, and other small 
wit of visiters at Ostend and Paris—and 
not a few London gleanings. One spe- 
cimen, a conundrum, signed by two 
illustrious gladiators, is as follows : 

« Why should we be mourned for if killed by the 


falling of the bones of the whale?” 
MountTNogsis. 


*t We should be be-wailed.”—MUNSTER. 


Below Stairs is a table with another 
album for the entry of visiters’ names : 
among them we noticed the Duke of 
Braganza, Donna Maria, and a few 
names with “ Pair d’Angleterre’’ at- 
tached. Altogether “ the Pavilion of 
the Gigantic Whale’”’ is one of the plea- 
santest places we have visited this 
season. 

There is an interesting fact connected 
with the food of the above species, or 
the Greenland Whale. They abound in 
the olive waters of the Greenland sea, 
on account of the incalculable number 
of the animalcule, or medusz, which 
occupy about a fourth of that sea, 
or about 20,000 square miles. The 
whales cannot derive any direct subsist- 
ence from the animalcule; but these 
form the food of other minute crea- 
tures, which then support others, till at 
length animals are produced of such 
size as to afford a morsel for their 
mighty devourers. Mr. Scoresby esti- 
mates that two square miles of these 
waters contain 23,888,000,000,000,000 
animalcule ; and, as this number is be- 
yond the range of human words and 

t These plates of baleen strain the water, 
which the whale takes into its large mouth, and 
retain the small animals on which it subsista, 
For this purpose the baleen is in sub-triangular 
plates, with the free-edge fringed towards the 
mouth, the fixed edge attached to the palate, the 
broad end fixed tothe gum, and the apex to the 
inside arch, These plates are placed across each 
other at regular distances.— Fleming's Philo- 
sophy of Zoology. . 

t Mr. Scoreshy found the brain of a whale 19 
feet in length to weizh about 33 lbs. although the 
weight of the animal was nearly 11,200 Ibs. 
Here the weight of the brain was about 1-1000th 
part of that of the body, whilst that of the brain 
of av adult man is about 4 lbs. and that of the 
body 140, the brain being the 1-35th part of the 
= body. —Notes to Biumenbach’s Man. Nat. 

ist. 
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conceptions, he illustrates it by observ- 
ing that 80,000 persons would have been 
employed since the creation in count- 
ing it. 

A single glance at this stupendous 
skeleton will convince the reader of the 
vulgar error of terming the whale a 
fish. Upon this distinction we find the 
following judicious observations in a re- 
cent work.* Speaking of Cetacea, to 
which class of animals whales belong, 
the writer says: “‘ Although their home 
be entirely in the depth of the waters, 
they have several features in common 
with the larger quadrupeds. They be- 
long to the Linnzan class of mammalia, 
or suck-giving animals; they produce 
their young alive ; their skin is smooth, 
and without scales; their blood warm ; 
and the flesh tastes somewhat like 
coarse beef. They have a heart with 
two ventricles, and lungs through which 
they respire; and being unable to se- 
parate the air from the water, as fishes 
do by means of their gills, they must 
come to the surface in order to breathe. 
It is thus by no means strictly scientific 
to call the whale a fish; yet he is en- 
tirely an inhabitant of the sea, having a 
tail, though placed in a different posi- 
tion from that of ordinary fishes, while 
his front limbs much more resemble fins 
than legs, and are solely used for = 
ing the deep. Hence the vulgar follow- 
ing a natural and descriptive classifica- 
tion, obstinately continue to give the 
name of fish to these watery monsters.” 

Among the cetaceous tribes the chief 
place is.due to the whale, of all ani- 
mals “ mightiest that swim the ocean 
stream.’’ Enormous as his bulk is, 
rumour and the love of the marvellous 
have represented it as being at one time 
much greater, and the existing race as 
only the degenerate remnant of mightier 
ancestors. Mr. Scoresby, however, by 
collecting various good authorities, has 
proved that sixty feet was always nearly 
the utmost length of the mysticetus, or 
great Greenland whale. Of 322 indi- 
viduals, in the capture of which that 
gentleman was concerned, none occur- 
red of a length exceeding 58 feet; and 
he gives no credence to any rumour of a 
specimen which exceeded 70 feet. Even 
60 feet implies a weight of 70 tons, 
being nearly that of 300 fat oxen. Of 
this vast mass, the oil in a rich whale 
composes about thirty tons, and when, 
as was the case some years ago, that 
article brought 552. or 60/. per ton, we 


* Edinburgh Cabinet Library, (one of the 
most valuable of all the Periodical Libraries.)— 
Vol. I. Polar Seas and Regions, the above por- 
tion by Hugh Murray, Esq. F. R,S. E. 
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may form some idea of the great value of 
the capture; the bones of the head, 
fins, and tail, weigh 8 or 10; the car. 
cass, 30 or 32 tons. The oleaginous 
substance or blubber, the most valuable 
part of the animal, forms a complete 


wrapper round the whole body, of the: 


thickness of from 8 to 20 inches. The 
head is disproportionally large, forming 
abont a third of the entire bulk. The 
basis consists of the crown-bone, from 
each side of which descend those im- 
mense jaw-bones which are sometimes 
presented to our wondering eyes, and 
which the whalers place on deck as tro- 
phies of their success, and in order that 
the fine oil contained in them may ooze 
from their lower extremities. These 
jaw-bones are from 16 to 20 feet in 
length, and extend along the mouth ina 
curved line, till they meet and form a 
pecies of cr t. The lips, nearly 
20 feet long, display, when open, a 
cavity capable of receiving a ship’s jolly- 
boat with her crew. 
external ear; but, when the skin is re- 
moved, a small aperture is discerned for 
the admission of sound. This sense ac- 
cordingly is very imperfect ; yet the ani- 
mal, by a quick perception of all move- 
ments made on the water, discovers 
danger at a great distance. The eyes 
are proportionally small, though the 
sense of seeing is acute; more so, how- 
ever, through clear water than through 
an aerial medium. But the most unique 
feature in the structure of this animal 
consists in the spiracles or blow-holes 
placed nearly on the crown of the head. 
These have been compared to natural 
Jets d’eau throwing up water to the 
height of 40 or 50 feet; but the more 
careful scrutiny of Mr. Scoresby ascer- 
tained, that they emit only a moist va- 

our, and are neither more nor less than 

uge nostrils. When, however, the ve- 
hement breathing or blowing is per- 
formed under the surface, a considerable 
quantity of water is thrown up into the 
air, The sound thus occasioned is the 
only thing like a voice emitted by the 
animal, and, in the case of a violent res- 
piration, it resembles the discharge of a 
cannon. 

The tail is the most active limb of 
this mighty animal, and the chief instru- 
ment of his motion. It does not rise 
vertically like that of most fishes, being 
flat and horizontal, only four or five feet 
long, but more than twenty feet broad. 
It consists of two beds of muscles con- 
nected with an extensive layer surround 
ing the body, and enclosed by a thin 
covering of blubber. Ita power is tre- 
mendous. <A single stroke throws a 





The whale has no’ 
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large boat with all its crew into the air. 
Sometimes the whale places himself in 
a perpendicular position with the head 
downwards, and, rearing his tail on high, 
beats the water with awful violence. 
On these occasions the sea foams, and 
vapours darken the air; the lashing is 
heard several miles off, like the roar of 
a distant tempest. Sometimes he makes 
an immense spring, and rears his whole 
body ubove the waves, to the admiration 
of the experienced whaler, but to the 
terror of those who see for the first time 
this astonishing spectacle. Other mo- 
tions, equally expressive of his boundless 
strength, attract the attention of the 
navigator at the distance of miles. 

The fins, called by the French nage- 
oires, and by Dr. Fleming “ swimming 
paws,’’ are placed immediately behind 
the eyes. They are nine feet long, en- 
closed by very elastic membranes, and 
provided with bones similar in form and 
number to those of the human hand. 
Such is the spring and vitality of the 
parts, that, if we may believe De Reste, 
they continue to move for some time 
after being separated from the body. 
According to Mr. Scoresby, however, 
while the whale swims, these organs lie 
flat on the surface of the water, and are 
not at all instrumental in producing his 
motion, which arises entirely from the 
tail. The fins merely direct and steady 
the movement, and thus serve rather as 
a helm than as oars. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


SIR CHARLES WETHERELL. 


Sir Cuag es is a tall man with a con- 
siderable stoop, and a swing in his gait— 
his face is intelligent and rather remark- 
able; the forehead expansive, the eyes 
not large but expressive of humour; the 
nose straight and rather short, or ap- 
pearing so from the unusual length of 
the upper lip and chin; his voice is 
good but not musical, and his manner is 
sometimes calm and impressive, but, for 
the most part, his efforts, even upon the 
most important occasions, are attended 
by a whimsicality which is the most 
distinguishing feature of his manner as 
an advocate. 

His orutory is a most curious combi- 
nation of really serious and sound argu- 
ment. with out-of-the-way irrelevancy, 
or what seems irrelevant, until he, by 
some odd application, which no one 
under Heaven but himself would have 
thought of, contrives to connect it with 
his argument. His violent excitement 


about matters of dry equity, is of itself 
sufficient to give a character of extreme 
singularity to his pleading in the Court 
of Chancery ;. but when we add to this 
his unusual gesticulation--his frequent 
use of uncommon and antiquated words 
—his bits of Latin so oddly and fami- 
liarly introduced, and his circumlocution, 
where the use of an ordinary phrase 
would express his meaning, we find they 
all combine to make up his character 
for eccentricity as a Chancery Barrister. 
When he goes forth into the street, he 
is even more strange than in Court. 
He wears clothes that seem to have 
been suddenly grabbed from some shop- 
window in Monmouth-street, without 
any consideration as tothe fit. Hescorns 
the appendages of suspenders, and only 
sometimes wears a waistcoat long enongh 
to meet the other garment, which, for 
lack of the appendages aforesaid, are 
wont to sink below the ordinary level— 
his inside coat is old, his outside one, 
for he often indulges in two coats, is of 
great antiquity, and commonly flies be- 
hind him in the breeze, while he strides 
along, muttering to himself, with his 
hands lodged deep in the recesses of his 
breeches-pockets—his cravat seems as 
if it had not been folded, but rolled up, 
and tied on in the dark, by hands not of 
the cleanest—he wears huge shoes, tied 
with great black tapes, or what should 
be black, except that, like his hat, the 
vicissitudes of time hath turned them to 
a hue of brown. In this costume he 
moves along, cheery and pleasant, nod- 
ding to many, talking to some, and 
recognised by many, who say, “‘ There 
goes honest old Charley Wetherell.”’ 
I am persuaded there is not a particle of 
affectation in his singularities — they 
arose, perhaps, out of the darling notion 
of his mind “ independence,” and have 
become confirmed by long habit. Many 
stories are told of the strange way in 
which he lived in Chambers, when it 
was not his custom to come to Court: 
they say he had a bit of looking-glass 
fixed into the wall, which answered all 
the purposes of his toilet, and some- 
times, when some one would come in 
after he had commenced the process of 
shaving, he would quite forget to com- 
plete it, and has been found in the eve- 
ning with a crust of “ lather” upon his 
face, which had remained from the morn- 
ing, without his being conscious of it. 
Sometimes he will be seen walking 
quickly along, his mind evidently full of 
something, which he indistinctly mutters 
as he goes, when some article in a 
pawnbroker’s shop-window will attract 
his attention, and he will travel from 
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pane to pane for half an hour, in dili- 
gent examination of the miscellaneous 
collection which such windows present. 
—New Monthly Magazine. 


OLD ENGLISH HALLS. 
(Concluded from page 94.) 


The other apartments were the great 
chamber, or withdrawing room, usually 
reserved for state occasions, and hung 
with tapestry, and the gallery, appro- 
priated to the reception of visiters, to 
amusement, and indoors exercise. This 
was a long room with several bay or 
oriel windows, projecting externally, 
and forming agreeable nooks for pri- 
vate conversation within. The gallery 
was often embellished with royal or 
family portraits, maps, and genealogical 
tables. The larger houses had, in addi- 
tion to these apartments, the smaller in 
their stead, the parlours — sometimes 
divided into summer and winter parlours. 
Of these rooms, some were hung with 
arras, others wainscoted in small panels 
of richly grained oak. Aubrey says, 
“the drapery moulding in wainscot is 

uliar to the time of Henry VII. and 

{1I. In the halls and parlours there 
were wrote texts of Scripture, and good 
sentences on the painted cloths, which 
does something evidence the piety of 
those days, more than now.’’ The 
ceilings were framed into panels by 
moulded ribs, enriched with bosses and 
pendants at their intersections. When 
plaster was substituted for timber in the 
ceilings, the patterns became more in- 
tricate, and the ornaments still more 
numerous. 

The staircase in the older houses was 
carried up in a separate turret, generally 
circular, the steps being of stone running 
round a central pillar, and the outer 
handrail grooved into the substance of 
the wall. In the castle of Amboise, 
built on a high cliff above the Loire, 
the principal entrance to the castle from 
the level of the river below, is by means 
of a circular tower of this kind, con- 
taining a spiral road, (it cannot be called 
a staircase, having no steps,) accessible 
for horses and even carriages. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, staircases first be- 
came splendid ornamental features in 
houses, being framed of wood, enriched 
with massive handrails and balustrades 
curiously carved, as were also the brack- 
eted string-boards and soffits. The 
newels at every landing supported the 
figures of heraldic animals or other 
devices, az well as pendant ornaments 
at their lower extremity. The effect 
of these elaborate staircases was highly 
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ornamental and characteristic; and 
their introduction is always advisable 
when that style of building is attempted. 

Heavy tables formed of planks laid 
upon trestles, massy oak benches or 
stools for seats, and floors strewed with 
straw, formed the accommodation which 
satisfied the princes and prelates of our 
early history. The artisan now enjoys 
household luxuries, which were, but 
three centuries ago, beyond the reach 
of the crowned head. Even in the time 
of Elizabeth, the comfort of a carpet was 
seldom felt, and the luxury of a fork 
wholly unknown. Rushes commonly 
Pe i the place of the former, and 
the fingers were the invariable substitutes 
for the latter. Harrison, writing in the 
time of Elizabeth, thus describes the 
furniture in use immediately before his 
time. 

“¢ Our fathers (yea, we ourselves also) 
have lien full oft vpon straw pallets, or 
rough mats, covered onlie with a sheete, 
vnder coverlets made of dogswain or 
hopharlots, (I use their own terms,) 
and a good round log under their heads 
instead of a bolster or pillow. If it were 
so that our fathers, or the good man of 
the house, had, within seven yeares 
after his marriage, purchased a mat- 
tresse or flockebed, and thereto a sacke 
of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought 
himself to be as well lodged.as the lord 
of the towne, that, peradventure, lay 
seldom in a bed of down or whole fea- 
thers. As for servants, if they had any 
sheet above them it was well; for sel- 
dom had they any under their bodies to 
keep them from the pricking strawes 
that ran oft through the canvas of the 
pallet, and rased their hardened hides.’ 

The lateness of the period at which 
the luxurious improvements in furniture 
were introduced is shown in Sir John 
Harrington’s amusing reproaches of the 
“error rather than austerytie” of those 
sticklers for old customs who looked 
upon cushions and carpets as heretical 
innovations. He asks— 

“ Doth it not as well become the 
state of the chamber to have easye 
quilted and lyned forms and stools for 
the lords and ladyes to sit on, as great 
plank forms, that two yeomen can scant 
remove out of their places ; and wayn- 
scot stools so hard, that since great 
breeches were layd aside, men can 
scant indewr to sitt on ?”’ 

But though the balance in point of 
comfort is infinitely in favour of modern 
upholstery, on the other hand the splen- 
dour of our hangings, bed furniture, and 
sg is far inferior to‘that of the ear- 
ier periods. Carved’ and inlaid. bed- 
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steads; with hangings of cloth of gold, 
paled with white damask and black vel- 
vet, and embroidered with heraldic 
badges; blue velvet powdered with 
silver lions ; black satin, with gold roses 
and escutcheons of arms; tapestry of 
cloths of gold and silver for hanging on 
the walls; gold plate, enamelled with 
precious stones, and cloths of gold for 
covering tables,—these are pomps and 
vanities occurring in every page of the 
elder time—and no doubt their effect 
must have exceeded in magnificence 
anything we see or hear of in the pre- 
sent day. These gorgeous “ moveables”’ 
descended from generation to genera- 
tion, and every ancient will is filled with 
bequests and inventories of them. In- 
deed, in the times that preceded the 
invention of those ingenious improve- 
ments upon the financial arrangements 
of our ancestors,—consols and reduced 
three per cents., and when the lending 
out money for hire was considered a 
disgraceful transaction, and almost con- 
fined to the Jews, such rich chattels, 
including plate and jewels, were employ- 
ed us the most convenient, if not the 
only investments of spare funds, being 
convertible into cash, upon pledge or by 
sale, at will. Thus the ** world of wealth” 
accumulated by Wolsey, “to gain the 
popedom, and fee his friends at Rome,’ 
consisted in— 


“ The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household.” 


And it may be, that a “ cypresse chest,”’ 
filled with cloths of gold and silver, rich 
velvet hangings, and embroidered tapes- 
tries, or a cupboard of massive plate, 
such as chargers and goblets, and cups 
of gold set with rubies, sapphires, and 
other jewels—articles which were then 
met with in every wealthy establishment, 
according to Hurrison,—were a substan- 
tial and secure representation of wealth, 
and as readily realized, in case of need, 
as a pocket-book of Mexican bonds or 
Columbian scrip in the present day.— 
Abridged from the Quarterly Review. 


The Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 





TOUR THROUGH SOUTH HOLLAND. 


Tuts work (No. XXIII of the Family 
Library,) is but a very slight affair, and 
hardly entitled to the rank it occupies— 
we mean as one of a very popular series 
of cabinet volumes. The Tour was 
made in the autumn of 1828, by a family 


party of six persons, who, with a male 
servant, set out from London, journeyed 
through the Southern Provinces of Hol- 
land, ascended the Rhine as far as 
Mayence, thence paid a visit to Franck- 
fort, returned by the Rhine to Cologne, 
thence crossed the Netherlands by Liege, 
Waterloo, Brussels, and Ostend, to 
London. This was accomplished in 
twenty-eight days, ‘ travelling very 
much at their ease in the carriages of the 
different countries (not diligences,)— 
in treckshuyts and steam vessels,—saw 
whatever they considered to be inte- 
resting,—put up at the first hotels,— 
dined sometimes at tables-d’hote, and at 
others in their private apartments, and 
were finally se¢ down from the Ostend 
steam vessel on the Tower-hill, having 
expended on the whole journey just one 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds.”” And 
a very agreeable party we are told they 
were, although the notes of their tour 
will not, we opine, afford much enjoy- 
ment to others. Its pages are occupied 
with sketchy descriptions of all the places 
visited by the party—of what they saw 
and what they did not see—for the wri- 
ter is akin to the tourist who noted in 
his Journal “ passed within six miles of 
the inhabitants of which are 
very hospitable.’? The style is the. very 
erfection of neglgé, as our extract 
from the’ Preface shows. It abounds 
with such expressions as “ gin, and all 
manner of cordials,’’ &c. A partisan 
too of a very loquacious side, he occa- 
sionally halts to lecture a late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on his suppression of 
Lotteries in England—to reprimand the 
good Catholics on their religious cere- 
monies, and to ridicule the paintings in 
their venerable cathedrals. With all 
these faults, however, his book is just 
what oracular critics will call ‘ very 
readable,”’ which amounts to the praise 
of being tolerably good or bad. We 
quote two seasonable extracts. 

Antwerp is a fine old city. It is 
impossible to enter through an ancient 
gateway into its narrow streets, bound- 
ed by lofty houses, with their high ga- 
ble ends or pediments of several stories 
of windows, and ascending by steps on 
each side to a point, without being at- 
tracted by their grotesque but, at the 
same time, picturesque appearance. In- 
deed théir novel and fanciful shapes are 
much more attractive than the more re- 
cent and wider streets, with their more 
spacious houses, many of which are not 
inferior to any that are met with in 
London. 

The Rue de la Mer, which had for- 
merly a canal down the middle, like 
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those which are generally met with in a 
Dutch town, but is now filled up, ap- 
pears to be as wide as Portland Place, 
and from the variety in the architecture 
of its houses is infinitely more pictur- 
esque and striking. 

Antwerp, though still a place of very 
considerable trade, has had the misior- 
tune of being stripped of its splendour 
and prosperity on several occasions. 
Her merchants were at one time the 
most wealthy body of men in Europe. 
As an illustration of this, a story is told 
of one John Daens, who lent to Charles 
V. a million of gold, to enable him to 
carry on his wars in Hungary, for which 
he obtained the royal bond. The Em- 
peror, on his return, dined with the 
merchant, who, after a most sumptuous 
entertainment, produced the bond, not, 
however, for payment, but to burn it, 
which he is said to have done in a fire 
made of the chips of cinnamon. 

The greatest blow which the pros- 

ity of this city received, was in con- 
sequence of the treaty by which the navi- 
gation of the magnificent river, on the 
right bank of which it is situated, was 
rohibited. It is said that Antwerp be- 
lore this contained not fewer than two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and had 
sometimes two thousand ships and ves- 
sels lying in the river, and its harbours 
and its basins. The former are now 
reduced to less than sixty thousand, and 
the latter to at most two hundred. The 
town had before this treaty been sacked 
and set on fire by the infamous Alva, 
when six or xeven thousand of its inha- 
bitants are said to have perished: and 
the third, and last time. that its pros- 
perity suffered a severe blow, was occa- 
sioned by the overthrow of Buonaparte, 
when his grand design of making Ant- 
werp the greatest naval arsenal in the 
serth of Europe fell with its projector. 
His plans for this purpose were under- 
taken on an immense scale; but they 
were by no means deserving those ex- 
travagant encomiums that were bestow- 
ed on them while in their progress. 
The two basins are undoubtedly pl d 
with great skill, and executed with ex- 
cellent workmanship. They are conve- 
niently entered from the river, well 
protected by the guns of the citadel, 
communicate with each otber by a stout 
pair of iron gates, and another pair con- 
nects them with the river. For the se- 
curity of shipping in the winter months 
these basins are admirably adapted ; and 
the old East India House, a great qua- 
drangular building, which stands imme- 
diately between them, is well situated 
for the reception of merchandise or 





naval stores ; but they are mere basins, 
possessing no conveniences whatever for 
the building or repairs of ships. As 
commercial docks they are of consider- 
able importance to the town, and on 
that account solely they escaped demo- 
lition, when the dock-yard, which was 
higher up the river, was destroyed. 
This demolition of the naval establish- 
ment was carried into effect in virtue of 
the Fifteenth Article of the Definitive 
Treaty of Peace, signed at Paris the 
30th of May, 1814. By this article, all 
the ships of war then at Antwerp afloat, 
and those on the stocks, were—after 
those actually belonging to Holland, 
prior to its incorporation in the French 
empire, had been given up to the Prince 
of Orange—to be divided, so that his 
most Christian Majesty should have two- 
thirds, and the Dutch, in trust for the 
Allied Powers, the remaining third; all 
those on the stocks to be broken up 
within a specified time, and the slips, 
docks, and every thing belonging to the 
naval arsenal, broken up and destroyed. 
Commissioners were appointed for this 
partition and demolition, amongst whom 
was the comptroller and the surveyor of 
the British navy. The ordnance stores, 
guns, and ammunition, were also di- 
vided, as well as the timber and other 
naval stores, the estimated value of 
which exceeded two millions sterling. 
Thus perished the dock-yards of Ant- 
werp, which Buonaparte had taken so 
much pains and spent so much money 
to complete, and which had occasioned 
so much uneasiness to this country. 
The work of destruction being finish- 
ed, it next became a question as to the 
demolition of the two fine basins, which, 
however, would have been no easy mat- 
ter; at least to such an extent as would 
have rendered them irreparable. It was 
calculated that the larger of the two 
was capable of containing thirty-four 
sail of the line, and the smaller one, 
fourteen. The representations of the 
citizens, however, in favour of their 
being suffered to remain uninjured, as 
the receptacles of their merchant ship- 
ping, and of their vast utility in protect- 
ing them in the winter season against 
the ice, (which, it seems, floats about in 
such large masses that, heretofore, those 
of large dimensions were generally under 
the necessity of going up to the anchor- 
age in the Rupel branch of the river, 
seven miles above Antwerp), prevailed ; 
and it was conceded to the town, that 
these two fine basins should not be de- 
stroyed. * 
All the fortifications, the storehouses, 
the smitheries, rope-house, and other 
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buildiags connected with the dock-yard 
establishment, were destroyed, but the 
citadel was suffered to remain untouch- 
ed. To make this naval arsenal com- 
lete, it was intended to construct dry 
docks at the head of the inner or large 
basin, the wall of which, at that part, 
still remains unfinished, or rather, that 
line of the basin was originally left with- 
out masonry. The rise and fall of the 
tide, which is from fourteen to sixteen 
feet, is highly favourable for the con- 
struction of dry docks, of which, conve- 
nient as they are, and considered with 
us as indispensuble, there is but one or 
two, at the most, in all Holland; the 
vast expense, from the nature of the 
soil, and the total want of stone and 
other material in that country, having 
probably deterred them from such un- 
dertakings. It is supposed that a dock 
for the reception of a seventy-four gun 
ship could not be constructed, in any 
art of Holland, or even at Antwerp, 
or so little as one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The masonry of the two basins here 
alluded to, is very fine, the walls being 
five feet thick, exclusive of the binders. 
The whole of the works executed at 
Antwerp by the French is said to have 
cost them two millions sterling. 

The great object of these two basins 
was the security of the fleet against the 
floating masses of ice in the river, during 
the winter, where it is utterly impracti- 
cable for large ships, such as those of 
the line, to remain in anything like 
security. 

Before they were ready for the ad- 
mission of the ships that had been built, 
we understood that twelve sail of the 
line were sent into winter-quarters in 
the Rupel branch of the river, where, 
by due precautions of stockades, &c., 
they escaped without much damage. 
But no part of the Scheldt affords safe 
anchorage for large vessels in the winter 
season. 

Even the roadstead of Flushing is at 
all times a wild, exposed anchorage for 
ships, being open entirely to the North 
Sea, which, in bad weather, rolls in 
with great impetuosity. Vast sums of 
money have been expended at that port 
to render the defensive works, as they 
thought impregnable. The magnitude 


" of our last expedition, however, alarmed 


them ; and it is said that no less than 
five mines were laid, to spring the dykes 
and inundate the place, if they found it 
untenable. Fortunately, however, for 
the people of Flushing, we found it 
more convenient to seek for shelter in 
the Roompot, and content ourselves 


lf 


with the ram of the agreeable 
capital of the island, Middelburg, which 
was assailed and taken from another 
quarter. Flushing, however, did not 
entirely escape ; and the inhabitants say 
that the mischief done to them, by the 
English, was not made good at a less 
expense than twenty-four millions of 
francs, or about a million sterling ; which, 
in its present desolate and neglected 
condition, may be considered about the 
purchase-money of the fee-simple of the 
town. Still it was fortunate to have 
escaped with so little damage ; for when 
the bombardment took place, about one 
hundred and twenty houses were set on 
fire; and, on the evacuation of the 
island, all the public works of Flushing, 
the arsenal, the basin, the ships of war, 
the careening wharf and pits, and the 
storehouses in the dockyard, were either 
blown up or burnt, or otherwise destroy- 
ed. The Dutch were ultimately, in 
some degree, avenged of this work of 
destruction, by the dreadful havoc which 
the Walcheren fever made among our 
officers and troops. 

The demolition of Antwerp, and the 
transfer of ship-building, and artificers, 
and commerce to the ports of Holland, 
was one of the heaviest blows that could, 
in recent times, have been inflicted on 
the inhabitants of the former; and yet 
we observed no external symptoms of 
decay in any part of the town: the 
houses were all inhabited, and kept in 
high order; the people bustling . and 
cheerful; the Bourse daily crowded 
and noisy ; the shops well stocked, and 
every appearance of an active trade 
carrying on. This city must, indeed, 
from its advantageous position, always 
command a very considerable inland 
trade, independent of what is carried to 
it by the Scheldt ; and, as far as appear- 
ances went, we certainly did not observe 
any visible signs of poverty among the 
inhabitants. 

It cannot fail to occur to the mind of 
an Englishman, while visiting Antwerp, 
that if we were to reverse the case, and 
cg poe it to have been a port of Eng- 
land which had suffered the injury, as 
well as the indignity, of having one of 
its — dockyards blown up, and 
its fleet partitioned and carried away 
chiefly by the aid of that very same peo- 
ple who come in shoals to visit the 
country and take up a residence among 
them, how very different a feeling would 
have prevailed among, and how very 
different a reception the destroyers 
would have experienced from, our coun- 
trymen! for, although we were tlfe 
chief instigators of the blow that crushed 
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the very sources of their prosperity, we 
did not learn, and certainly did not ex- 
perience, that the citizens of Antwerp 
ever manifested the least ill will or inci- 
vility towards the numerous Englishmen 
that have since visited their port; they 
ascribe, as in justice they ought, the 
whole of their misfortunes to the French. 








( To be concluded in our next.) 
The Gatherer. 
A snapper up of idered trifies. 


SwHaksPeare. 


A HARD WORD. 

Yaro.ey, in Hertfordshire, was given 

by King Athelstan to the Canons of St. 

Paul’s, London. In the Manor House, 

Sir Henry Chauncey wrote his history 

of this county. It is said a cockney in 
ronouncing the word Y-a-r-d-l-e-y 
roke his jaw bone. P. T. W. 


Ar the time that the bubble schemes 
were in so flourishing a condition, the 
late Mr. Abernethy met some friends 
who had risked large sums of money in 
one of those’ fraudulent speculations ; 
they informed him that they were going 
to partake of a most sumptuous dinner, 
the expenses of which would be de- 
frayed by the company.’ “ If I am not 
very much deceived,” replied he, ‘ you 
will have nothing left but bubble and 
squeak inashort time.” €. G. H. 


A CERTAIN reverend, who is not a mem- 
ber of ‘the. Temperance Society, being 
lately asked by a dealer to purchase 
some fine old Jamaica, drily answered, 
“To tell you the truth, Mr. —, I 
canna’ say, I’m very fond o’ rum; for 
if I tak’ mair than six tum/’lers, its very 
apt to gi’e me a head-ache.” — Glasgow 
hronicle, 


NEW READING AT GUNTER’S. 


Ices.—Z sees. 
Ice Creams. —/ screams. 


Tue first hereditary duke created in 
England was the Black Prince, by his 
father, Edward III., in 1336. The 
Duchy of Cornwall, then bestowed 
upon him, henceforward became at- 
tached to the eldest son of the king, who 
is considered to be dux natus. The 
Duchy of Lancaster was soon after con- 
ferred on his third son, John of Gaunt, 
and thence arose the special privilege 
which these two Duchies still in part 
retain. In the following reign, 21st of 
Richard II., Margaret, Duchess of Nor- 
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folk, was so created for life. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, in 1572, the Ducat 
order was extinct, nor was it revived till 
the creation of Villiers, Duke of Buck 
ingham, by James I. 


WHAT Is IT? 
ALrTHouaH there is only one month of 
the year in which I am found, yet the 
Spring and ‘the Winter can claim me as 
theirs. I in vain try to hide myself in 
the night, though I am never seen in 
the day. TI favour the indigent twice as 
much as the rich, yet I care not for 
the poor man. I have always had some- 
thing to do with kings and princes,  ne- 
vertheless, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Alexander the Great, in their own 
names, refused my presence. Even 
animals, birds, fishes, insects, and rep- 
tiles, cannot possibly do without ‘me, 
but I am not more — to one spe- 
cies than another. ith the vegetable 
world my presence is not wanted. I am 
of use to the Greeks, French, Italians, 
and other nations; but Englishmen, 


alas, always find me in disgrace; how- © 
ever, I cure not oce iota how they 


abuse me. The Greeks, though they 


often put me out of my way, yet‘not 


upmindful of my services, do ‘not en- 
tirely forget me, and with them I am 
frequently: an object for subscription. 


Women always see me indistinctly, un- | 


less they are quite blind ; and I am sure 
to be met with once in a man’s life.’ I 
am always in office and surrounded in 
business. I. often stand alone, and 
though my character is drawn in Shak- 
speare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, yet 
I still aver that I was in his mind’s eye 
when he wrote his other plays. I have 
five brothers, but one is a queer fellow, 
and if you were to ask me his name, 
why I should say, “don’t bother me.’’ 
I have many other relations besides, 
with all of whom I associate, but I am 
distinguished from all of them by a pe- 
culiar mark over my eye ! Ego. . 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Way is a stuttering man like Murray's 
Grammar? Because he gives you the 
parts of speech. 

Why is Mr. Planché like a Bishop? 
Because he profits by translation. 

Why is a modern beile like Paganini’s 
fiddle ? Because she is nothing without 
a beau (bow.) 
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